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In India, Western merchants preceded missionaries, schoolmasters, and govern-
ment officials by many decades. The Portuguese were the first Westerners on the
scene, as early as the beginning of the sixteenth century, followed in the seventeenth
century by the Dutch and the British, the Danes and the French. By the middle of the
eighteenth century the British East India Company (founded in 1600) had established
its superiority over the other Western trading companies, receiving assistance from the
British military (both navy and army) in extending its power over larger and larger
sections of India itself. Then in turn it began to be more closely regulated by
Parliament during the early nineteenth century, until full authority was transferred
from the company to the crown in 1858, a year after the widespread "mutiny" by
Indian troops in Northern India.
Although a few missionaries began to go to India early in the eighteenth century
under the auspices of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the East
India Company was not particularly enthusiastic about promoting English education
until late in the century when prodded from London by the company's court of
directors and by Parliament. These in turn had been importuned by the same
evangelical and humanitarian groups who were interested in the missionizing and
civilizing of Africa. For example, Parliament passed the Pitt Act in 1784 taking upon
itself the responsibility for the welfare and civilization of the Indian people rather than
leaving these goals to the company. Thereupon, the missionaries became active in the
major presidencies of the company (Calcutta, Madras, Bombay) by establishing their
English schools.
The leading lights of the company in India were not indifferent to all education,
for they had been influenced by a few scholarly gentlemen who felt it was much better
politically to promote the ancient religious languages of India (Sanskrit for Hindus and
Arabic for Moslems) as well as the official language of India (Persian) rather than to
risk the antipathy that might be aroused by being too pushy about importing the
English language and literature. For example, in 1781 Warren Hastings gave company
support to the efforts of Moslems in Calcutta to establish a madrassa, or Islamic
college, to foster the traditional learning of Islam in Arabic. In 1792 John Duncan did
the same for a comparable Sanskrit college of Hindu learning at Benares; and colleges
for Persian learning were later promoted at Poona and Delhi. In 1784 Sir William Jones
had formed the Royal Asiatic Society to promote Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian
studies, not solely for political reasons but because he, as an outstanding oriental
scholar, believed they were genuinely among the superior languages of the world.
It was in this setting that the humanitarians at home began to redouble their
efforts to get Parliament and the company to send British teachers to India and to
encourage the missionaries to spread English education by giving support to the
mission schools from government funds. This proposal was forwarded by William
Wilberforce at the prodding of Charles Grant, a former company employee, during
consideration of the twenty-year renewal of the company's charter in 1793. Wilber-
force did not achieve his purpose against the opposition of those who were fearful that
the spread of English education would promote unrest among the Indians as it had
among the Americans.